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This is the Hour to be Alive 


A ll our land is now a place of conversation 
and concern. It is talk to a purpose. 
Some look backward in their talk ; others 
eagerly look forward; Many wonder and 
question about the days which are to come. 
Some have fears about them 4 others wist¬ 
fully recall the glories of past days and 
faintly hope that we may go back to them. 

One conversation we heard summed it 
up in this way : “Ever since 1914 it’s been 
one long turmoil.” In that sentence there 
is weariness and much inevitable sadness. 
There lies the story of the unhappy years— 
the years when after one mighty upheaval 
we went to sleep and forgot we were living 
in a new day. We closed the windows 
and drew ; the blinds. Night seemed to 
have come and we dreamed on while the 
rumblings of the approaching storm grew 
louder. Then came the thunderstorm, and 
we awoke to realise that'in the clearer, 
stronger air a new'day had dawned. We 
had been given a new chance. 

f HIS is the hour of a new beginning . The 
present conflict is not merely another war 
which will be decided sooner or later, and 
then reported to be over. This Is not only 
a war which is being fought out between 
armies, navies, and air forces : it is a war 
for the soul of the world. Mankind is at 
a new beginning. We may be bigger, 
finer, nobler people at the end of the war, 
or be smaller and meaner. We.must keep 
on remembering that, all men are beginning 
life again, and that it is therefore worth while 
to be alive in this hour. 

- Evil Outstripped 

This is not an hour . to apologise for. 
The courageous, the sacrificial, the self¬ 
giving, the noble, and generous inhuman life 
are outstripping the evil, the hateful, the 
dark, and loathsome. The tug-of-war 
between these qualities is tense, and the things 
of good report seem at times to be over¬ 
whelmed.' Yet they are taking the strain 
well and pulling hard on the rope. It is 
worth being alive at this hour to witness the 
slow and gradual coming of the victory. 

' There have been many hours in the history 
of the 'world when men have been glad 
to be alive—hours when the news has tingled 
with great events. It was such an hour when 
Rome fell and Augustine wrote his City of 
God to buoy up the faith of Christendom ; 
when Columbus sighted the New World ; 
when Captain Scott achieved the South Pole 
and turned an icy death into an immortal 
story ; when Britain alone in 1 1940 defended 
the last remaining rampart of freedom. 
These were immortal hours. 

’J'uis, too, is such an hour. It is an hour of 
high resolve. This is an hour when men 
resolve to take upon themselves the burden 
of great tasks. From towns and villages, 
hamlets and cities, young men and women 
go out with resolution on dangerous tasks, 
and on enterprises which open into the jaws 
of death. High resolution is today the 
companion of men everywhere. It is an 
hour to be alive in ; to catch the sparkle 
of the sun on the faces of those who step 
out With such resolve. 

We are all resolved to be different, per¬ 
sonally, nationally, and internationally. The 
war is working a vast revolution in thought 
and action. The miner digging in the bowels 
of the earth is today saluted with the same 


pride as men in the forces of war. He, too, 
is in the front line. The farmer driving 
his tractor over land untilled for generations 
is acclaimed for his service. The housewife 
wrestling with rations, coupons, and points 
is at last honoured among the essential workers 
of the world. 

W E have seen new light on the faces of 
these and other*war-workers at this hour, 
and we are resolved that the light shall not 
fade from them again. 

It is an hour to be alive in when simple 
living is extolled as a virtue. It is an hour 
to be alive in when the tawdry fripperies 
of social customs are abandoned, and men 
go about their affairs as men engaged in 
great and serious business. 

Not Dark but Stern 

We are resolved that such strenuous, 
simple, and serious days must continue 
when the stern business of war passes into 
the equally stern business of peace. The 
future is not dark, Mr Churchill told the boys 
of Harrow School, but it will be stern. It 
will be stern with all the splendid sternness 
of a high and adventurous undertaking. 

. If we can in that spirit look beyond the war 
then we shall prepare a new day for mankind 
which wifi rank with the greatest in history. 
To live at the hour when men see this as 
possible is to live at a strategic hour. That 
hour is now. It was such a faith that made 
Rupert Brooke sing : ■ 

Now, God be thanked Who has matched it's 
with His hour, 

And caught our youth, and wakened us from 
sleeping, 

■ With hand made sure, dear eye, and sharpened 
power. 

To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold and 
weary ! 

■yms is the hour, too, of new hope. In 
all the torn countries of Europe and the 
Far East men still hope. They hope for 
many things—freedom, release from cap¬ 
tivity, the downfall of tyranny. But above 
all men’s hopes rise for the future. They 
refuse to be defeated about the future. 

We are highly resolved that the future 
shall bfe'different'from the past; that men’s 
hopes this time shall not be blasted and fair 
dreams give way to endless, misery. We 
are resolved to practise more of Christ’s 
teaching in the ways of men and to see 
that His laws are enshrined not only in 
costly temples but in the working lives of men. 

Vision and High Hope 

It is good to be alive at the hour when men 
once more set their faces toward Jerusalem 
and see the towers of the Heavenly City 
set up on earth. These arc the hours .of 
vision and hopd. The prophets of the Old 
Testament saw them at the moments of 
crisis in their country’s history, and handed 
on their vision to all mankind. In our 
. own British history there have been hours 
of unsullied hope when we have added 
new treasures to the treasury of the world. 
This, too, may be such an hour. We must 
proclaim the glory of being alive at . this 
hour when across the face of human history 
roll vast events. In the midst of them hopes 
shine and we are highly resolved that these 
hopes shall come true. This is the very 
hour in which to be alive. 



The Man Behind the Gan 


An Enemy that 

^CN old boy, of whose war ex¬ 
periences in North Africa we 
have already heard, has just sent 
home the latest dietary details 
for his family. The season of 
oranges, lemons, figs, and dates 
has come to an end, their place 
being taken by. fine melons, 
apples, and sweet grapes (“the 
biggest I haVe ever seen ”) at 
rather less than . ninepence a 
pound. The price at home for 
such grapes is 15s per pound. 

The writer of the letter adds 
that life out there is not wholly a 
picnic. Apart from military 
responsibilities, there is constant 
war with the scorpions and fero- 


Flies by Night 

cious red ants. With these the 
day closes, and then comes a 
change which, he says, would 
enable him to escape recognition 
by his own mother. 

At one stride comes the dark, 
and with it out pour the deadly, 
malaria - carrying mosquitoes. 
Shorts are immediately changed 
for battledress trousers, and 
those who go on guard, first rub¬ 
bing themselves with anti-mos¬ 
quito ointment, don gauntlets 
and veils! No man can identify 
his fellow at sight, but each is 
proof, he hopes, against the mur¬ 
derous bite of the enemy that 
flies by night. 


NO GIFTS, BY REQUEST 


JjEase-lend is an institution of 
’unexampled generosity, with 
one for all and all for one. But 
there are lesser lease-lends with¬ 
in the greater, of .which not all 
the world knows. 

The United States can compel 
its subjects to receive gifts from. 
’ the Government but the law does 
not allow any citizen to make 
gifts to the United States. 

During the last war hosts of 
Americans lent their binoculars 
to their Government for military 


use, for, like ourselves, America 
was caught short of these essen¬ 
tials. When peace came such of 
the glasses as survived were re¬ 
turned, enriched with war-scars, 
to their proud owners. Accom- 
.panying each pair went a note of 
thanks and a dollar—a lease- 
lend official payment which was 
compulsory. 

We shall doubtless hear of 
many such examples of govern¬ 
ment compensation when the 
present war ends. 
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The Outer Bastions Little News 


Ai re Falling 


Reels 


IWIore andViore as this world-war mounts to its climax do we 
. realise how important is the part played by islands big 
and small. 

They are, in fact, the stepping-stones* in the advance across 
both wide-flung ocean and inland sea—the Pacific and the 
Mediterranean. , , . •> 


Formerly it was their harbour- 
.age that governed their value to 
the Power that possessed them; 
today they have an added value 
as aircraft carriers, particularly 
where short-flight fighter planes 
are concerned. 

Malta, of course, is the out¬ 
standing example of the strategic 
value of an island for both 
defence and offence; but most ot 
the Mediterranean islands from 
Cyprus to Corsica will be soon 
playing a very great part in the 
Allied attack on the mainland of 
Europe. 

The bigger and more self- 
sufficient an island is, of course, 
the more' difficult its capture, so 
there was great rejoicing all over 
the free world when the Italian 
forces overwhelmed the Germans 
in Sardinia. The second biggest 
island in the Mediterranean 
(only a little smaller than Sicily) 
Sardinia will prove an invaluable 
air-base not only for cover to our 
advance through Italy, but also 
for striking at the Nazis in 
Northern Italy and Southern 
Germany. 

Teachers and 
Children’s Shoes 

A special appeal has been made 
tc the President of the Board of 
Trade on the subject of children’s 
footwear. The Council of the 
National Association of Head 
Teachers states that the Associa¬ 
tion “is seriously perturbed con¬ 
cerning the condition of child¬ 
ren’s footwear, and in view of the 
approach of winter strongly urges 
•the Board to standardise immedi¬ 
ately the quality of such foot¬ 
wear to insure that the best value 
possible may be- obtained for 
coupons surrendered.” ■ 

The Council goes further and 
suggests that the sale of all types 
of shoddy footwear should be pro¬ 
hibited. 

Most children are so hard on 
footwear that only the toughest 
leather or substitute is ,good 
enough for them; yet we have 
known of recent examples having 
soles little better than cardboard. 

Nothing is more important 
than to take the utmost care of 
the human foot in youth; too 
little attention is 'paid to this im¬ 
portant subject, and the teachers 
are to be thanked for their 
action. 

THE TAIL OF 
NEW GUINEA 

The Trobriands, Woodlark, 
and New Georgia islands, now 
embedded in the war news, are 
smaller editions of other areas 
in New Guinea and the 
Solomons. They are in fact the 
tail of New Guinea, with rugged 
volcanjc tops of submerged 
mountains, continuing the New 
* Guinea mountain chain. 

' These islands have a thick 
. tropical vegetation, and grow 
little of value except coconuts, on 
which, and on fish, t]ie native 
inhabitants, dark-skinned fuzzy-, 
haired people of Melanesian 
stock, live and prosper. 


Its possession will be enhanced 
by the fall of Corsica, which is 
divided from it by a mere seven 
miles of sea,and is 60 miles from 
the Tuscan coast. 

Meanwhile, the Allies have cap¬ 
tured some islands closer to the 
mainland and invaluable to our 
armies battling near Naples. 
These include Ponya, Ischia, 
Capri, Procida, arid Ventotene. 
Of these Capri has been famous 
as a beauty spot for 2000 years, 
and here the pleasure-loving 
Emperor Tiberius lived in luxury. 

In addition, the possession of 
some of the Adriatic islands off 
the coast of Dalmatia has been 
deified tfie Nazis. 

Allied strength in the Mediter¬ 
ranean has also been reinforced 
by the capture of some islands m 
the Aegean Sea, which will doubt¬ 
less prove valuable strategic 
points in operation against the 
Germans in Crete, Rhodes, and 
Greece. They include the Italian- 
owned Dodecanese Islands of Cos 
and Leros, and the Greek Samos, 
birthplace of the philosopher 
Pythagoras. 

SeveiL New 
Freedoms 

Mr Henry Wallace, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, speak¬ 
ing at Chicago, named seven new ' 
“ freedoms ” f which, in his 
opinion, ought to be incorporated 
in the programme of democratic 
aspiration. -They are: 

1 Freedom from worry about a 

job. 

2 Freedom from worry about a 

dependant and poverty-, 

pinched old age. 

3 Freedom from unnecessary 

worry about sickness and 
hunger. 

4 Freedom from strife between 

workers and business men, 
between farmers and business 
men, and between workers 
and farmers. 

5 Freedom from strife between 

races and creeds. 

6 Freedom from fear of bank¬ 

ruptcy due to over-production 
of necessary materials. 

7 Freedom for venture-capital 

and for inventors' of new 
ideas to, expand production of 
needed goods without fear of 
repressive cartels, excessive 
taxation, or excessive Govern¬ 
ment regulation. 

Healthy Britain Suits 
American Soldiers 

Brigadier-General J. S. Sim¬ 
mons, of the U S Preventive 
Medicine Division',' tells us that 
the health. record of American 
troops in the British Isles is 
better than that, of American 
army men serving in any o.thei 
oversea theatre of operation. He 
adds that the total disease rate 
in the entire American army is 
the lowest in its history. 

In Great Britain there seems 
to be less serious disease than 
anywhere else where American 
soldiers are serving away from 
home. 


Jt is said that coal deposits in 

the Peace River district of 
Alberta, made more accessible by 
the construction of the Alaska 
Highway, are sufficient to supply 
the needs of the whole west 
coast of Canada and United 
States. 

Each month one million tons 
of war cargo is’ carried by boats 
and barges on British canals. 

Twopenee a tail has been paid 
for 73,000 rats killed in three 
years in the Caistor rural dis¬ 
trict. 

A flax mill somewhere in York¬ 
shire is run by 300 women, the 
flax produced being used as 
RAF plane fabric, parachute 
harness, Admiralty canvas! and 
NFS fire hose. . ' - 

gm Kingsley Wood, our able 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
since 1940, has passed away at 
the height of his career during 
which ‘he also distinguished -him¬ 
self as Head of the Ministries of 
Health and Air. 

Australia’s coal production last 
year was a record—15 million'' 
tons. 

The year’s target of 50 million 
books in the national book re¬ 
covery and salvage campaign has 
been reached in 11 months. 

In a recent C N paragraph a 
vactium container was referred to 
as a “ thermos ” flaslc. The name 
Thermos is, of course, the regis¬ 
tered trade-mark of a very popular 
brand of vacuum vessel. 

Next Tuesday, October S, is 
Hospitals Day in the London 
area. Please give generously for 
your emblem. 

Two famous Cumberland sheep¬ 
dogs, Fleet and Gyp, belong¬ 
ing to Mr J. Relph Threlkeld, 
have helped to raise £800 for the 
Y M C A by giving clever demon¬ 
strations of sheep herding to 
large audiences. 

The shipment from Eire to this 
country of 700 tons of black¬ 
berries, • valued at £20,000, has 
lately taken place. 

Youth News Reel 

Jnstructing the ATC in swim¬ 
ming and ARP wardens in 
ambulance work are two of the 
-wartime services of the South- 
bourne (Sussex) Scouts. 

Fifteen tons of plums have 
been collected by 46 Croydon 
Scouts while camping at Madlng- 
Iey Park in Cambridgeshire. 

The dilt Cross for Gallantry 
has been awarded to Troop 
Leader Ronald Aiming and to 
Patrol Leader William Green for 
the rescue of a little girl from a 
swift-flowing river. 

The 1st Stanmore Scout Troop 

is taking part in an important 
experiment—the growing of a 
new maize pl.ant for cold 
climates. The seeds were brought 
to this country by a Dutch 
botanist when he escaped from 
the Nazis in Holland. 

The Boys’ Brigade Cross for 
Heroism has been awarded to 
13-year-old John Hudson, of the 
1st North Seaton (Northumber¬ 
land) Company for rescuing a boy 
swept away by a 'strong tidal 
current in the River Wansbeck. 

THINGS SEEN 

Three little pigs being arrested 
by three policemen in the street 
at Muswell Hill, North London. 

Three onions, each having a 
circumference of 171 inches, 
growing in a garden at Wesham, 
near Blackpool. 


The Children’s Newspaper^ October 2, 1943 

Great Days For Youth 
, After the War 

ETewer working hours, longer holidays with pay, increased 
opportunities for Recreation, and the raising of the school¬ 
leaving age to 16, with the payment of maintenance grants are 
proposed in a Report which' is of special value today. 

It is the Report of The Youth Advisory Council appointed in 
1942 by the President of the Board of Education to advise him 
on matters relating to the Youth Service after the war, and its 
findings, if accepted, will have a marked influence fof good 
upon the millions of boys and girls who will play so great a 
part in the future of Britain. 

ing. The Council deplores the 
low quality of many of the cheap 
books and magazines which have 
a wide circulation, and calls for 
the production of cheap editions 
of good books, old and new. It is 
a problem to be faced with vigour 
and speed. > 

As to the annual holidays with, 
pay, the minimum recommenda¬ 
tion is 24 working days (inclusive 
of the six statutory holidays) of 
which at least 12, taken between 
March 15 and Octobei- 1, should 
be consecutive. To meet the cost 
the 'Board of Education should 
make substantial grants to 
voluntary organisations and 
statutory authorities. 


The Report begins with a refer¬ 
ence to the deplorable conditions 
under which so many of' our 
young people enter life, the 
causes of juvenile delinquency 
being “ in the broken home, the 
unhappy home, and the home 
where children for one reason or 
another are deprived of affection 
and wise guidance.” 

The Council, are not content 
with the proposed school-leaving 
age of 15 years; they believe that 
16 should be the age as soon as 
conditions permit. Indeed, they 
advise training in day continua¬ 
tion schools until the age of 18. 
Up to that age the first call on 
the working day should be educa¬ 
tion in its widest sense rather 
than wage-earning. 

• Many years have elapsed since 
a compulsory continuation school 
bill was introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment by a private member, and in 
the meantime some experimental 
work has been done. Now we 
have the definite proposal that 
young workers should not be 
placed wholly at the disposal of 
employers, but that employers 
must give to their young workers 
time in which to attend day con¬ 
tinuation schools. 

Holidays Abroad 

The Council see clearly that, 
with the school-leaving age raised 
to 16, parents would have to 
maintain their growing children 
when deprived of the right to 
earn money, and they therefore 
propose a system of grants to 
help parents over this period. 

The Council urge that holiday 
facilities on a national scale 
should be made available for all 
young workers. It is riot to be a 
matter of all work and no play. 
There should be - an annual 
holiday long enough to give real 
opportunity for recreation. 
Camps built for the forces should 
be converted into holiday camps. 
Camps by the sea should also be 
aimed at, and the Council signifi¬ 
cantly point to international 
arrangements for children of all 
countries to make holiday, 
abroad. 

The reduction of working hours 
is strongly advocated. Even 
during wartime, it is'pointed out, 
the. total number of hours that 
any young person may work 
should be reduced to a maximum 
of 44 hours a week for those 
under 16 years of age, and to 48 
between 16 and 18. In peace¬ 
time the maximum for all up to 
18 should be 44 hours. ■ 

Dealing with existing leisure 
activities, the two most popular, 
says the Report, are the kinema 
and dancing. It is urged that 
efforts should be made both in 
schools and clubs, by means of 
discussion and planned kinema- 
going, to realise the good influ¬ 
ence of the .picture-house at, its 
best. 

Third in popularity after the 
kinema and dancing comes read- 


Meeting the Cost 

The- Council naturally look to 
the-Ministry of Health to provide 
the nation not only with good 
houses, but with fine continua¬ 
tion school buildings, gyrrinasia, 
theatres, parks, and playing 
fields. They recommend that, in 
any further amendment of the 
Town and Country Planning 
Acts, there should be provision 
for all forms of education, includ¬ 
ing facilities for social and 
physical recreation for both 
young people and adults. 

Of great importance is the 
matter 1 of assisting young people 
to find desirable types of employ¬ 
ment, and the Council recom-, 
mend that the exercise of choice- 
of-emplqyment powers should be 
made a statutory... obligation of 
the local educational authorities. 

Finally the Council take the 
view that religion must form the 
background alike o£,home, school, 
work, and leisure. They are con¬ 
cerned to see retained a genuinely 
Christian civilisation, and to en¬ 
sure that the preservation of the 
fundamental ideas of truth, 
goodness, and beauty set the tone 
for society. “ It cannot be right 
that where recreational and 
physical needs are supplied, 
religious opportunities should be 
lacking.” ' . 

Famine in India 

Horrifying stories' of starvation 
and destitution have been coming 
from Bengal, particularly from 
Calcutta, and it is believed that 
one of the main causes of the' 
famine has heen the withholding 
of grain from the Punjab 
markets. The situation gives 
added point to one .of the many 
wise things said by Lord Wavell 
on the eve of his departure to 
take up office as Viceroy of India. 
Lend-Lease, he said, was the first 
attempt on a great scale to put 
principles and men’s lives first 
and money second. . •• 

More -is wanted of the spirit 
that made Lend-Lease possible', 
for .th^ whole world is crying out 
for Freedom from Want, and 
India not least. In that great 
country, while men are haggling 
and hoarding, thousands are 
dying. 
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AGAR-AGAR 

Substitutes- are the order of 
the day, and one of them con¬ 
cerns the seaweed which supplies 
the nutriment named agar-agar 
that the doctors must have for 
the bacteria they have to 
examine. 

Every nation is short of agar- 
agar except the Japanese, who 
have long had a monopoly of it, 
supplying Great Britain, the 
United States, Russia, China, 
and Germany. They make it 
from a peculiar kind of red sea¬ 
weed, gelidium, discovered by a 
Japanese almost by accident; 
and. as the collection of the.sea- 
ween is a tedious task, they had 
enough cheap labour to keep 
other manufacturers out of the 
world’s markets by underselling 
them. 

But now the required kind of 
seaweed has been found along 
700 miles of the . Californian 
coast, and agar-agar is being 
rapidly replaced among medical 
supplies, just as the stock laid in 
by the Allies is running out. 

CASKET WITH 
MEMORIES 

The casket in which the scroll 
of the Freedom of the City of 
Manchester will be presented to 
the Prime Minister is being made 
from timber and brass taken from 
the blitzed Free Trade Hall. 

This is the wish of Mr Winston 
Churchill, whose voice his often 
been heard within the walls of 
Manchester’s great meeting-hopse. 

A DOG’S DEVOTION 

Although his master died more 
than 18 months, ago, Bobby, an 
aged collie dog, still remains 
near his grave at Hillsborough 
Cemetery,- Auckland, New Zea¬ 
land. Such has been the dog’s 
devotion that he is now known 
as Old Faithful. 

Bobby’s master was buried on 
March 18, 1942. The dog at¬ 
tended the funeral and for many 
days refused to leave the grave¬ 
side, in spite of numerous at¬ 
tempts to attract him away. 

Pity for the animal induced 
the superintendent of the ceme¬ 
tery to feed him, and at last 
Bobby was persuaded to make his 
home in a kennel beneath the 
superintendent’s bedroom win¬ 
dow. His,new owner has made 
him as comfortable as possible, 
and Bobby has rewarded this 
kindness with the friendship 
that only a dog, of all animals, 
can bestow. 

But this old sable and white 
collie still remains loyal to his 
former master. Although he has 
forsaken the cold graveside for 
a bed in warmer quarters, Old 
Faithful still takes regular walks 
in the direction of the grave. 


Could a Squirrel Cross Niagara ? 


J t has been done. We shall have 
to bring Emerson up to date 
and add a line to his poem on 
the famous quarrel between the 
mountain and the squirrel. In 
that dispute the squirrel, having 
been called a little prig, by the 
mountain, tells the mountain 
that, although he is big and 
makes a pretty squirrel track, 
.yet 

If I cannot carry forests on my 
back, 

Neither can you crack a nut. 

Now to make the story match 
the march of history, we must 


introduce the fact that, while the 
mountain cannot swim Niagara, 
the squirrel can. The feat formed 
the subject of a special dispatch 
from New York in the early years 
of this century, and one wonders 
if ever a squirrel was so distin¬ 
guished before. 

The little fellow, red and hand¬ 
some like our English beauties, 
slipped off a log into the water a 
few hundred yards above the 
brink of the cataract, and was 
swept out into the current 
towards the Falls. People 
watched the furry mite, swim¬ 
ming hard and valiantly to avert. 


a terrible doom, and greatly were 
they delighted when they saw 
him reach a rock. 

Jt was near enough for them to 
thrust out a long ladder, in the 
hope that , the squirrel would 
make his way along it. But no. 
The swirling waters of Niagara 
were not so terrible to the squir¬ 
rel as this fearful-looking device. 
He plunged affrighted into the 
stream again, struggled hard 
against the current, was. carried 
almost over the Falls, but just 
managed to gain a footing on the 
mainland, and won at last where 
so many humans have failed. 


Gathering rose-hips near Windermere 


MAORI NAME FOR 
A MINESWEEPER 

The significance in Maori of the 
name “tawhai,” which has been 
given to the latest Dominion-built 
minesweeper, was recently ex¬ 
plained by a native member of the 
.New Zealand Parliament. 

To the Maori the word was a 
distinguished one, he said, and in 
conjunction with Kai conveyed 
the-.idea of swimming forth on a 
far-reaching mission. Also it was 
a female distinction and at times 
a surname for Maori elders. 
Finally, it was the name given to 
a majestic hardwood tree known 
variously as red, white, brown, or 
silver birch. 


Apple Tree School 


JJere is a good idea about 
apples, from Kent, the 
apple county. Each boy at Sid- 
cup Senior School is given the 
care of a young apple tree. He 
has to bud and train it and look 
after it' with every care. And he 
can take it aiuay xvith him when 
lie leaves school. 

That is the attraction. To 
have an apple tree of one’s own 
as a boy, and learn how much 
care it needs and therefore how 
unsporting it is to take apples 
from other folks’ gardens and 
orchards. To have it in your own 
school, and watch it grow under 
your own hand—surely the most 
delightful of object-lessons! To 


know, too, that you will not have 
to leave it behind some day, but 
may take it away while it is still 
small enough to be carried over 
a sturdy shoulder. 

A grand idea indeed. The only 
thing that - worries us is how 
many Sidcup parents now- living 
happily in flats will find them¬ 
selves pestered to move into a 
house with a garden within a 
year or two, because ‘‘you can’t 
keep an apple tree in a flat.” 
Well, the flat must have its 
garden, that’s all. 

There are flats with gardens,, 
and there can be no doubting 
that the more -we can have of 
them the better it will be for all. 


MRS TURNER’S DAY OFF 


Those who are used to hard 
work lind it hard to be idle, and 
Mrs Turner, of Hockley, near 
Birmingham, is no exception. 

Mrs Turner first went to work 
when she was 11, and has worked 
hard ever since, but at 68 she is 
in a factory once again, doing 
her best for her country. 

Moreover, when it appeared 
that the war factories'in the dis¬ 
trict still needed more hands. Mrs 
Turner asked for a day off, and 
in that day she visited 175 differ¬ 
ent houses, canvassing for new 
workers. We can well imagine 
how many housewives said to 
themselves: If she can do it, why 
can’t I? 

Not all housewives, we knew, 
could spare even a couple of 
hours from their duties to give 
part-time service -in a factory, 
but Mrs Turner’s day was not un¬ 
availing, for example is better 
than precept, and hers is a shin¬ 
ing example of the spirit which 
has saved Britain. 

A GIRDLE A DAY 

Mrs Henry Roberts, a‘ former 
Mayoress of Warrington, has just 
finished knitting her 800th 'girdle 
for pyjamas for inen in war hos¬ 
pitals. This is no small achieve¬ 
ment for d lady who has passed 
her 87 th birthday. Her target is 
a girdle a day. 


WHAT IS A . 
LEMON? 

It is strange to think that many 
children in this country have 
never seen a lemon, but a story 
from East Kent reminds us of the 
absence of the once-familiar fruit. 

Some children from a hop- 
pickers’ camp were seen hanging 
over a fence and staring at the 
wall of a bungalow up which a 
plant had been trained. They 
were calling excitedly that they 
could see two lemons. 

The plant was a Pii-us japonica; 
the “lemons ” were unusually ripe 
fruits. 


AIR TAXIS 

After the war American 
civilians have been promised 
motor-cars that will fly. 

Two types of these aircars are 
being produced by the Con¬ 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration. 

' The Helicab is a two-seater 
weighing a little more than half 
a ton. It has a small rotor at the 
tail end and a big main over¬ 
head rotor; the makers claim 
that it will fly up, down, forward, 
or sideways. 

The aircar is designed as a 
family car; on land it can travel 
at 70 m p h, and for flying the 
wings and tail assembly are 
hooked on to give it a speed of 
100 mph. 

The. company expects the sky 
to become crowded with these 
queer-looking aircraft within a 
year or two after the war. 

We hope that Great Britain 
Will not be. far behind with 
developments of the same nature. 

WHERE? 

Cynthia is a sweet little girl, and 
while at school the other day she 
saw the headmistress, hand ; her 
teacher a monthly pay-packet. 
“Was tluJt your pay, teacher?’’ in¬ 
quired Cynthia. 

“Yes,” replied the teacher. 

"For a time Cynthia looked, up 
in puzzled wonder. Then she 
whispered : “Please, miss, 'where 
do you work?" • 

Cynthia, by the way, is one of 
a class of fifty. 

CHURCH MODEL MADE 
OF MATGHES 

A model of Eynsford Church, 
Kent, . made by Mr Charles 
Pearce entirely of spent matches 
and portions of match boxes, is 
being shown by him in aid of 
the Red Cross, which has already 
benefited by nearly £20. 

Eynsford Church, whose four.-. 
dations are Norman, has many 
interesting . features. The spire 
which' is in the shape of a tin- 
tack upside down has been 
faithfully copied by using the 
striking portion of match boxes: 
the clock has the inscription 
round it: “Grow old along with 
me, the best is yet to be.” 

Many other things of interest 
in this lovely church have been 
cleverly reproduced in his model, 
even flowers on the altar and 
electric light which shines out 
through the windows with a 
very pleasing effect. 

Mr Pearce spent three months 
of his spare time on the model 
and hopes to go on and collect 
more and more for the Red 
Cross. He has also made a model 
of the church in the neighbour¬ 
ing village‘of-Horton Kirby. 


Why No Water ? 


^ friendly American has asked 
why it is difficult to obtain 
a drink of water at a restaurant 
o/ on a train in this country. 

Our doctors, tell us increasingly 
that we do not drink enough 
water, and unless we are at 
home, good drinking Water 
is hard to come by. Even 
at home, it may be added, the 
domestic supply is often drawn . 
from a galvanised tank so care¬ 
fully concealed in the roof space 
that it is rarely if-ever examined 
with a view to keeping it 
thoroughly clean. In some 
districts one finds houses in 
which water can be drawn by a 
special tap direct from the public 


main, and it is a pity that build¬ 
ing by-laws do not add this to 
their compulsory provisions. 

In the United States, as our 
travelled readers know, good 
drinking water is supplied when 
ordering a meal as a matter of 
course. This even happens when 
tea is ordered. A tray is brought 
bearing not only a pot. of tea with 
milk and sugar but a glass or 
carafe of water. 

Perhaps the Ministry of Food 
might start us upon better ways 
in this matter by insisting that 
every restaurant should place on 
its tables a constant supply of 
good drinking water for the 
customers. 
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The Child.'*/ 


I—* % 

EditorsIable 


Questions and Answers 


BRITAIN AND THE 
OPEN AIR 

Cir Noel Curtis-Bennett, re¬ 
ferring to the fact that the 
war has made Britain’s youth 
" open-air conscious,”' has urged 
at a Conference of the Town and 
Country Planning Association 
that the minimuni needs of 
public open spaces were five 1 
acres to each thousand people, 

- and of this four acres were needed 
for team and other games. A 
further three acres of private 
playing fields per thousand of 
the population were needed by 
colleges, schools, private sports 
clubs, and industrial firms. At 
present the only game ade¬ 
quately provided for is golf,_ for 
which relatively few' people rent 
a considerable area. 

© 

Speed Up School 
Reform 

■yuE General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress for 
the most part endorses the 
Governfnent’s programfnc of edu¬ 
cational reforir), but it makes a 
strong appeal for quicker pro¬ 
gress. The Council points out that 
the Government do not intend 
to raise the school-leaving age 
to 15 till* 18 mohths after the 
war ends, and no attempt is made 
even to estimate the date at 
.which the school-leaving age 
will be raised to 16 years. 

Having regard to the problems 
which will follow' so quickly on 
the Peace, it is.surely important 
to raise the school-leaving age at 
the earliest possible moment. 

© 

Battle of Britain 
Sunday 

'J’here has of late been adverse 

. Comment on the growing 
appropriation of Sundays for 
national events. 

We feel, however, that not a 
voice in the land was raised 
against the setting aside of 
September 26 as Battle of Britain 
Sunday. If ever there was an, 
occasion for thanksgiving it.was 
surely this—the climax of the 
valiant efforts of Those Few—- 
a remembrance hallowed in our 
hearts for evermore. 


great friend of the C N 
sincerely believes that she 
has found the -answer to that 
oft-asked question, “ Why does 
God permit the war and all its 
horrors ? ” - 

This terrible v'ar, she sug¬ 
gests, is not the work or the 
willing of God. We are all His 
children, but, dowered, with 
faculties that rank us next to 
the angels, we have free will. 
Ours .is the choice of action ; 
we are not predestined victims 
of a divine decree impelling 
us to war and cruelty. 

She puts the case of a father 
who bequeathes a splendid es¬ 
tate in money and property to a 
son. The heir is free to turn 
his inheritance to noble account 
and so to honour the memory 
of the parent who enriched him. 
But should he fall into evil 
courses, waste his estate, and 

WORK AND 

Cir Stafford Cripps, Minister 
of Aircraft Production, speak¬ 
ing to a Conference of the In¬ 
stitute of Labour Management, 
\velcomed the change that had 
been brought about in the 
association of workers .with their 
w'ork, but urged that the old 
conception of regarding workers 
as so many units of work with the, 
aim to get the most possible out 
of the units still lingered, and 
that it must be changed uni¬ 
versally. 

There are still, he said, too 

■ ' © ' 

Mightier Than the 
Pen 

A/Tany are the stories, which 
could be told of the young 
men who are helping to build up 
the mining army, but we like 
the story of one of the first 
volunteers. 

He was a lad employed at the 
Ministry of Fuel. If he was to' 
have anything to do with the 
coal crisis, he said, he was not 
going to do it in an office.. So off 
he went to the mines. 

Verily it is a case of the pick 
being mightier than the pen ! 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

A word spoken in due season, 
as Solomon said, how good it is. 


lapse into ill-doing, is his father 
to be held responsible and dis¬ 
credited on the erring son’s 
account ? 

Alternatively, let us suppose 
that we educate a man in all the 
mysteries of science, placing at 
his disposal the means to work 
beneficent wonders for the good 
of his generation. Is science, or 
his tutors and benefactors, to be 
blamed for his crimes if he be¬ 
comes a poisoner or an in¬ 
cendiary. 

The heir and the student have 
free will to choose between right 
and wrong; if they fail, theirs 
alone is the blame. Hitler had 
equal freedom ; his, not God’s, 
is the responsibility for the 
crimes wrought in the name of 
Nazism, and those who aid and 
obey him share the responsibility 
-as they must later share the 
penalty. 

HAPPINESS 

many factories where a personnel 
manager is regarded as a super¬ 
numerary, and has not the status 
necessary to make the job a 
success. We should never succeed 
in solving our labour problems 
until we realised to the full that 
they were human and not 
mechanical. 

That country which provided 
the greatest contentment and 
happiness for its workers woidd 
provide the most efficient in¬ 
dustries and would deserve the 
leadership of the world. 

© 

Fallen Idol and 
Broken Pedestal 

Tyiusso-DuiirTY sat on a wall, 
Musso-Dumpty had a great 
fall; 

And all Hitler’s horses, 

And all Hitler’s men, 

Couldn’t put Musso together 
again. 

But Hitler could try. 

And he made a great cry 
'that Musso was back on his wall, 
But the thing he forgot 
(Though it mattered a lot) 


fall! 


© 


Under the Editor's Table 


University students 
are helping to 
build ships. Scholar¬ 
ships. 

E 

JJeacijers are discuss¬ 
ing ’whether children 
should be rewarded for 
being good. Or be good 
for nothing? 

3 

qA. b oy complains that 
his friends are al¬ 
ways chipping him. 
Shouldn’t be a block¬ 
head. 

.0 

§ 0 ME .Utility dresses are 
very taking. Take 
coupons.. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



a waterfall 
a drop of 
water 


piSH is not brain food. 

So get that out of 
your head ! 

. _0 ■ . 
yl man says his family 
goes back a long 
way. Should live nearer. 

0 ,- 

Thrift grows by the 
sea. But towns¬ 
people also are buying 
Sayings Certificates, 

0 

The road that is always 
tip—T h e Mil ky 
Way. 

0 

Some people always 
come to the point. 
Usually the blunt ones. 


Scholars of the-Prison 
Camps 

Examinations held recently in 
camps for British prisoners- 
of-war throughout Germany have 
awarded 2000 passes. 

The Keil, Cross and Order of 
St John, which sponsored the 
examinations and supplied the 
necessary text books, may well 
be proud of their success. Thcse- 
two organisations, so admirable 
alike in peace and war, have 
done two, great things. They 
have enabled thousands of 
young men cut off from their 
homes and interests to continue 
the civilian careers which the 
war interrupted, and they have 
mitigated for those same thous¬ 
ands the harsh and dreary 
monotony .of their imprison¬ 
ment. 

War is always terrible beyond 
description. But it is in work 
like this that we see the light of 
reason and mercy penetrating 
into the darkness. 



Reward For the Brave 

A Chinese mother gives cigarettes to one of her 
country’s warriors who defended the gate to 
Chungking during the battle of the Upper Yangtse 

Reading For Russia’s Millions 


■J^ussia is today a land in which 
millions are able to read who 
were once illiterate. It is now a 
• legal offence to be illiterate;- so 
Russia needs a vast number of 
books and periodicals for their 
180 millions of people. The State 
Publishing "Houses produce thirty 
million text books a year in the 
various languages. There are 
now 67,286 libraries in Russia 
with nearly three hundred 
million books in them. 

Although the • total annual 
circulation of Soviet newspapers 
topped the 7000,000,000 mark in 
1938, “returns” are unknown. 
Pravda and Izvestia, the two 
Soviet papers most frequently 
quoted by the English press, have 
respective circulations of over 
2,000,000 and 1,660,000 copies. 
The peasant newspaper, Krest- 
yanskaya Gazeta, actually has 
a sale of ‘three million copies. 
Furthermore, apart from the big 
dailies and weeklies, there are 
3993 local newspapers published 
In 70 different language^. 

The fact that 182 nationalities 
are united in the USSR pre¬ 
sents a complicated and colossal 
task to the publishers. Books are 
brought out in no less than 111 
distinct languages, 40 of which 


have only developed written 
alphabets in the past twenty 
years. 

■ The 1880 periodicals published 
have a total annual circulation 
of 250,000,000 copies, and cater 
for readers of all types and occu¬ 
pations. Then there are the 
countless newspapers brought 
out by the Red Army and NaVy, 
by various industries, professions, 
and trade-unions. 

Among these are the wall news¬ 
papers—the sort' which many of 
our own factories in Britain are 
running with excellent results 
these days. These wall news¬ 
papers, which have become an 
institution In every, Soviet estab¬ 
lishment, , whether factory, 
school, bl’ocl) of flats, clinic, or 
collective farm, provide scope for 
caricatures, serious and jocular 
criticism, and constructive sug¬ 
gestions. 

Lastly there are. the mobile 
newspapers. During the sowing 
and harvesting seasons miniature 
printshops on trucks, equipped 
with radio-receiving sets, go" out 
into the horizon-wide grainlands 
and orchards, and supply the 
workers with field newspapers re¬ 
porting the very latest news, 
as well as weather forecasts. 


Astonishing Might-Have-Beens 


Ordinary Seaman J. C. Wat¬ 
son, RN, who died on war 
service, proves to have been a 
distinguished Celtic scholar and 
a professor at Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity. The war, in which all 
men, whatever their social status, 
their poverty or their wealth, 
rank as equals at the outset of 
their fighting career, ■ causes a 
strange commingling of the 
lettered with the unlearned, the ' 
specialist With the doughty son 
of industry. 

Chance brings these- men to¬ 
gether as comrades devoted to a 
common purpose; chance keeps 
others in the Services when as¬ 
pirations beckon them elsewhere. 
Two such chances left their mark 
on the history of Europe for a 
century. 

In one an officer of 26, not yet 
successful, sought despairingly to 
quit the Army and to secure him¬ 
self for life in the Irish Revenue. 


Influence gained the coveted post 
for another. In the same year a 
disgruntled and hopeless French 
officer* also aged 26, tried to leave 
the service of France and to gain 
an appointment in the Turkish 
Army as organiser of artillery, to 
the Sultan. His application was 
about to be granted when it was 
found that he had been guilty of 
a technical breach of discipline, 
which caused his application to 
be refused., 

The young officer disappointed 
of his hopes in Ireland was the 
future Duke of Wellington; the 
young officer in Paris was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The two were to meet for the 
first and last time 20 years later 
at Waterloo. 

* Had both their earlier appeals 
succeeded, the records of 
humanity would, have taken a 
turn almost unthinkably differ¬ 
ent from the history we know. 


! 
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The Miners Who Will 
Hasten Victory 

'T’he call to man the mines has gone forth. A vast new army 
of volunteers is needed to achieve freedom’s victory. 

All Britain now knows that victory depends on the winning of 
coal. The long deep seams of the forest which for ages have been 
beneath our land now hold the keys of freedom for all the world. 


' The eternal forests which in 
the pre-histonc ages sank into 
the mild and ooze of Britain are 
now coming to life as they offer 
power, speed, electricity, drive, 
and endurance to the forces of 
iberation. The black treasure 
of the earth has become the 
potent force of a new world, and 
time is linked with pre-time as 
this precious harvest is raised 
into the light of modern man’s 
day. 

This harvest must be won, but 
it cannot be won without men. 
There at the coal-face in • a 
cramped position, through air- 
Tess hours, and in constant dan¬ 
ger, the miner digs at the face of 
the centuries, wresting his load 
of coal from Time itself. 

The miner has been doing this 
now for a couple of centuries or 
more, and has often been 
despised and ill-paid for his 
niracle-working. His black face 
and grimy clothes have been 
avoided by his fellow-men who 
have not given him his due. His 
cottage has been small and ill- 
■ quipped, his village unlovely, 
and his body has too often borne 
the marks of the perils of . his 
calling. He has been a long time 
coming into his own. 

Strategy of the Mines 

Now we see him and the mines 
lie works as the hope and confi- 
ience of victory. Thousands, who 
n Europe’s occupied lands today 
rope on, depend upon him. The 
man in the Forces who drives 
forward into' the fortress of 
Europe is helpless , without the 
labour and devotion of the man 
in the mines. .He it is who sends 
the Lancasters and Liberators 
, into the air, and speeds the vast 
onvoys across the oceans. He 
.t is who keeps, the immense 
machinery of the world’s fac¬ 
tories turning out the war-plan’t 
md the war-equipment. Without 
lim digging at the coal-face 
rothing can move. The wheels 
slacken and the endless belts 
Iroop. So today the miner is 
reing called upon to contribute 
i supreme effort towards an early 
victory. 

This strategy of the mines 
;quals the strategy of the battle¬ 
fields. It means that the long, 
harij toil of pickaxe and coal- 
wagon equals the fighting quali¬ 
ties. of all who man the tanks or 
^weep the skies. The battle for 
l-eedom is one battle, and the 
depths of Britain's coalmines 
have become the assault lines of 
hope. The miner’s lamp swinging 
jnto the-darkness of the mines is 
a symbol of victory. 

At this critical hour Britain, 
calls for 30,000 men to carry the 
’amp, and to regard mining not 
is laborious, unrewarding toil, 
nit as an adventure of body and 
pirit. These, volunteers' will 
arry the miner’s lamp as a lamp 
nining in darkness, shedding its 
ays wherever there is evil which 
leeds destroying and wherever 
there is tyranny to be over¬ 
thrown. It is in that spirit that 
the new army of the mines must 
enter upon its special campaign. 
Theirs is the task of not only fill¬ 
ing to many wagons with coal. 


but of filling the hopes of men 
with the certainty of victory. 

' This call by bur Government-is 
a call to Britain to prove that 
the spirit of the volunteer is not 
dead among us. It is a call to 
build up the winning army from 
all walks of life. This vital but 
dangerous calling - must not be 
left to- men who happen to be 
born in mining areas, or to their 
children who grow up there. This 
is Britain’s responsibility, -and 
one in which all of us must 
share. Just as the forces of the 
Crown have become a great mix¬ 
ing ground for people in all walks 
of life, so the army of the mines 
will be an experience which will 
help to weld the differing sec¬ 
tions of Britain’s life' into a 
worthier whole. 

Men of the Lamp 

As men work together so they 
learn to understand and appre¬ 
ciate one another. 

Their quarrels are puny com¬ 
pared with the great undertak¬ 
ing they have in hand. Mining 
has always produced men. The 
danger which every miner ex¬ 
periences knits as a brotherhood 
those who win our coal. 

This new comradeship of the 
miners which the volunteers will 
create must be a sacred respon¬ 
sibility of the British people. 
We must not again neglect the 
mines and the miners. The cry 
of unemployment from the 
country’s mines must neveit again 
be heard. The welfare of miners 
and the provision of every right 
and good thing for their comfort 
must be a duty laid upon the 
country’s conscience. It is not 
enough to call the miners 
soldiers of freedom now if we 
forget them in the days of peace. 
They must be men of the lamp 
for all time, a vast army who 
continually brave danger and 
death to win comfort, light, and 
power for their fellow men. 

Salute to an Army v 

Here, then, we salute the new 
army of the mines with our 
sacred word. Just as we will 
always hold in honour those men 
who have fought and conquered 
by land, sea, and air, so we will 
remember those who labour un¬ 
seen in the mines. We will see to 
it that the wellbeing of their 
dependants is not neglected, that 
the provision of homes and the 
rightful decencies of life are 
made part of the miner’s rightful 
possession. He must march at 
the head of’ our new national 
order with his lamp throwing out 
its gleams to his fellow men. His 
dangerous calling must become a 
calling of honour and esteem 
among us, so that the long years 
of loneliness and neglect are re¬ 
trieved and the miner is acknow¬ 
ledged for his daring and-skill, 
and is given the rightful reward 
for his labours. 

Their call has come at a fateful 
hour' when the whole vast 
machinery of victory depends on 

them. Let our young volunteers, 

then, rise to the challenge in en¬ 
thusiasm and thus add another 
immortal story to the pages of 
British history. 
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The First Night 

jyjYSTERious- night! when our 
first parent knew 

Thee from report divine, anil 
heard thy name. 

Did he not tremble for this 
lovely frame. 

This glorious canopy of light 
and blue ? 

Yet, ncatli a curtain of trans¬ 
lucent dew. 

Bathed in the rays of the great 
setting flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven 
came. 

And lo ! Creation widened in 
man’s view. 

Who could have thought such 
darkness lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun ! or 
who could find. 

Whilst flower and leaf and insect 
stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs 
thou mad’st us blind 1 

Why do we then shun death 
with anxious strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, 'where¬ 
fore not Life ?~ 

' Joseph Blanco White 



The Villages of England 


f"' , o where we will, the thing 
that stands out in the 
mind as we think of our country¬ 
side is the village group : grgen, 
manor, and farm, church and 
parsonage, and perhaps . Old 
Oak or Old Yew. A thousand 
times we find them, the picture 
that conies up before the English 
exile far away and makes him 
long for home. They endure 
through all our types of villages. 
There is the little place that 
huddles round the church, the 
tower watching over it. 

There is the village where the 
church stands by the great 
house in the park, with the 
cottages clustering round the 
gate. There is the long wide 
street with . everything in it ; 


tile hamlet that gathers about 
the square or round the green ; 
the black-and-white village that 
has no match, - its roofs worn 
with the weight of centuries, its- 
overhanging eaves, its huge oak 
beams, its diamond windows, its 
hooded doorways. - 

Sometimes it is a village that 
seems to grow out of the earth, 
as a Cotswold village does, made 
of the stuff of the Cotswolds ; 
you riiay see their walls bur¬ 
nished like gold, as'the whole 
street of Pickwick is, on the 
Loudon road to Bath. Some¬ 
times the village runs through 
banks of turf or .between .wide 
'verges ; sometimes it is of no 
type or is just itself, like Bibury. 

Arthur M’ee 


She is Far From the Land 


CJirE is far from the land where 
her young hero sleeps. 

And lovers are round her, sigh¬ 
ing : - 

But coldly she turns from their 
gaze and weeps. 

For her heart in his grave is 
lying. 


He had lived for his love, for his 
country he died," 

•They were all that to life had 
entwined him ; 

Nor soon shall the tears of his 
' country be dried. 

Nor long will his love stay 
behind him. 



Substance and Shadow 

A lx things strive to ascend, and 
ascend in their striving. 
And shall man alone stoop ? 
Shall his pursuits and desires, 
the reflections of his inward life, 
be like the reflected image of a 
tree on the edge of a pool, that 
grows downwards, and seeks a 
mock heaven in the unstable 
clement beneath it, in neigh¬ 
bourhood with the slim water- 
weeds and cozy bottom-grass 
that are yet better than itself 
and more noble, in as far as 
substances that appear as 
shadows arc preferable to 
shadows mistaken for substance ? 
No ! It must be a higher good 
to make you happy. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

Rise, Lord, Judge Thou 
the Earth 

'The Lord will come and not be 
slow. 

His footsteps cannot err ; 

Before him righteousness shall 

go, 

His royal harbinger. 

Truth from the earth, like to a 
flower, 

Shall bud and blossom then ; 
And justice, from her heavenly 
bower, 

Look down on mortal men. 

Rise, Lord, judge Thou the 
earth in might. 

This longing earth redress-; 

For thou art He who shall by 
right 

The nations all possess. 

A NOBLE TREE 

A great English tree, the rings 
of a century in its bole, is 
one of the noblest of natural 
objects; anil it touches the 
imagination no less than the 
eye, for it grows out of tradition 
and a past order of things, and 
is pathetic with the suggestions 
of dead generations. 

Alexander Smith 


She sings the wild .song of her 
dear native plains, 

Every note which loved awaking; 

Ah, little they think who delight 
in her strains 

How the heart of the minstrel is 
breaking. 


Oli, make her a grave where the- 
sunbeams rest. 

When they promise a glorious 
morrow; • 

They’ll shine o’er her sleep like 
a smile from the West, 

From her own loved island of 
sorrow. Thomas Moore 


PRIDE OF EMPIRE 


I 


f we could read the secret 
thoughts and the deeper 
feelings of every true Britisher, 
no matter where he resides, no 
matter what part of-the British 
Empire he was born in, and no 
matter what his politics or his 
religion, I have no doubt we 
should find that he or she is 
more tenaciously proud of the 
British Empire today than at 
any previous time. We are again 


watching in real'life and we are 
all participating in one oji those 
epic struggles for the freedom, 
not only of ourselves but of all 
humanity, against the misguided 
ideas and strenuous efforts of 
other nations to destroy the 
ideals we believe in, and to en¬ 
force world control by conquest, 
by slavery, and by every- form of 
brutality-. 

Sir Ernest Fisk, of Australia 


THIS ENGLAND 


The tower of St John’s, Glastonbury, 
as it is seen from the Abbey walls 
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Free Speech in Prison 

A lthough the 3000 inmates of the Atlanta penitentiary in 
** Pennsylvania have for the time being forfeited freedom 
for themselves, they are now working more than 12 hours a day 
to produce goods so that the freedom of their nation may con¬ 
tinue. Much credit for this must go to the introduction of 
what is known as the weekly forum about three years ago. 
Warden Joseph Sanford, who part, are the common bond that 


originated it, has always believed 
that prisons should be places 
where men are reformed. He 
even believes in free speech in 
prison. 

To relieve the pent-up emotions 
that inevitably result when,men 
are confined ■ behind thick walls, 
Warden Sanford . shortly after 
coming to’ Atlanta' instituted a 
free and open discussion, or 
forum, to give them a chance to 
air their grievances and opinions 
—even to the point of taking a 
shot at the prison administration, 
itself. It took a little, time for 
the men to grasp the full signifi¬ 
cance of this innovation, but 
after more than three years these 
forufns are now the weekly high 
lights of prison . life. 

Forums are held each Satur¬ 
day morning, and last one hour. . 
Topics of current, interest are 
featured, as: “Who will be the 
future economic leaders of the 
United States?” and “How can 
we unite the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere?” led by the Editor of the 
Atlanta Journal.' There are, of 
course, other intellectual facili¬ 
ties at this modern prison. Its 
17,000-volume library loaned 
more than 120,000 books to 
inmates last ■ year. The Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania furnishes 
correspondence courses in some 
45 subjects, chiefly agricultural. 
The day school has about 1000 
students, who are taught subjects 
that range from mathematics, 
typing, and journalism to paint¬ 
ing, plumbing, and dairying. 
But the weekly prison forums, in 
which all are allowed to take 


eems to tie the prison popula¬ 
tion together. 

Other improved conditions are 
credited to this hour of freedom. 
The prison’s textile mill produc¬ 
tion has stepped up to a.new 
high record. In 1941 nearly 
5.000,000 yards of cloth rolled off 
the line, 92 per cent of it going 
directly into the. war effort, much 
of this being turned into tents, 
shell covers, water tanks, TNT 
powder bags, aviation" kits, 
stretchers, laundry bags, and 
ether finished: products for mili¬ 
tary uses. An interesting fact 
here is that the very mail' bag 
which brought the C N this story 
was made in this Atlanta Federal 
Penitentiary. 

On the 1500-acre farm, 
prisoners last year produced 1207 
tons of feed for animals; and 
more than 228 tons of vegetables, 
11 tons of fruits, 409 tons of 
pasteurised milk, and 117 tons of 
fresh pork and beef for the 
prison kitchen, which is now, 
thanks to Warden Sanford, 
serving its dishes cafeteria style, 
instead of in the traditional 
bucket and ladle of most prisons. 

The results? Prison records 
disclose that about 90 per cent 
of those released on parole now 
make successful citizens, whereas 
in 1938 the failures were more 
than half as many again. 

To show that the U S Govern^ 
ment appreciates this good work 
Attorney General Francis Biddle 
made a special trip to Atlanta 
last spring to thank the peni¬ 
tentiary inmates for their war 
efforts. 


Four-Year Plan For Farming 


rjhiE ploughing up campaign has 
been decided for 1944, but 
there will be no further spec¬ 
tacular increase in the arable 
acreage of Britain. In four years 
of war it has been increased by 
six million acres. 

Our farmers, too, will be able 
to adopt once more the normal 
rotation of crops, the Minister of 
Agriculture having determined 
his production plan-for at least 
four years. 

t Every county of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales has been given 
its target for food production. 
This is, the plan: 

Another 600,000 acres are to be 
’ reclaimed from the forgotten and 
derelict lands, or 'are to be 


ploughed out from old pastures. 

Not less than two million acres, 
which have been continuously 
cropped for grain in the past 
•four years, are to be rested and 
put down to temporary grass. 

Milk' supplies are to be main¬ 
tained at their present high level 
through the summer months, but 
the dairy farmers are to organise 
big increases in winter milk 
production. 

A start is to be made in restor¬ 
ing the sheep, pig, and poultry 
population to its former * level, 
so that production of home¬ 
grown meat, poultry, and vege¬ 
tables can be increased. Increase 
in farm livestock will help to 
maintain the fertility of the soil. 


The Wrens’ Own Merchantman 


rjhiE good ship Wrenwood, a fine 
1 coasting, vessel just launched 
from a north-east yard, will 
make history when she sails with 
her first cargo of 4000 tons one 
day very soon. 

The company which built her 
has always named its ships after 
places in Britain. But this ship 
is named after the. Wrens, and 
with good reason. 

Some months ago it happened 
that , during a heavy air raid on 
the town another coaster belong¬ 
ing to the company was sunk by 
bombs. The crew were hurled 
into the water, but a party of 


Wrens immediately took out a 
boat and rescued most of them. 

, The girls forgot the incident 
almost at once, but .the owners 
did not. Their chairman, Mr 
Kenneth Pelly, had a daughter 
in the Service, Leading Wren 
Ursula Pelly, who is skipper of a 
naval shore-tender. .* Ip her 
honour, and in that of the other 
Wrens who carried out the 
splendid rescue; it was decided 
that the next ship built by the 
company should be named after 
the Wrens, and in due course 
Leading Wren Ursula performed 
the launching ceremony'. 


Harvest 

Thanksgiving 

A Centenary 
Service 

Come, ye thankful people, come. 
Raise the song of Harvest-home: 
All is safely gathered in, 

Ere the ivinter storms-begin. 

is safely gathered in, and 
how is the time of thanksgiv¬ 
ing; the harvest has been 
bounteous beyond our expecta¬ 
tions, and now comes the joining 
of hands in “mutual gladness 
after mutual labour.” 

From time immemorial, with 
the 'turning of the leaves' in 
autumn, men'have gathered to¬ 
gether to celebrate their harvest 
store. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans held festivals in honour 
of Demeter or Ceres, goddess of 
agriculture; and Sir ■ Tames 
Frazer in his Golden Bough has 
told how native peoples all over, 
the world have, after their, own 
fashion, offered up thanks for 
their fruitful fields. 

The Old Parson-Poet 

In this country Harvest-home 
has been a joyful custom for cen¬ 
turies, a lighthearted occasion 
for rural feasting and dancing. 
Yet the Harvest Festival Service 
as we know it is of comparatively 
modern origin. 

Morwenstow Church claims 
the honour of holding the first 
exactly one hundred years ago, 
and is having a centenary service 
on October 3. The custom of 
decorating churches with the 
fruits of the earth came later, 
but this Cornish church had' the. 
first Harvest Service, and ife was 
that strange parson-poet, Robert 
Stephen Hawker, who introduced 
it. 

In lonely Morwenstow, on a 
grim coast facing the storms of 
the Atlantic, Parson Hawker Was 
a law unto himself for 40 years. 
This imperious personality, 
eccentric to a degree and a 
curious mixture of devout man, 
student, writer, and dreamer, 
was the most talked-of parson of 
his day. A picturesque figure, 
often seen with hi§ cassock over 
knee-high fisherman’s boots, he 
shepherded his flock in highly 
original manner; but he wrought 
wonders in his lonely, neglected 
parish. 

Cornish Ballads 

Parson Hawker built - a fine 
vicarage; he beautified a noble 
but dilapidated church; he 
looked after shipwrecked sea¬ 
men; and he cared for the poor. 
Although the eccentric in him 
was at times overpowering, and 
sometimes led him to act un- 
' worthily, it was more than 
counterbalanced by the sum of 
his good works, and remembrance 
of him is kindly. 

As a poet Robert Stephen 
Hawker was uneven and lacked 
breadth of outlook; but some of 
his ballads, inspired by the 
Cornish coast he knew and loved 
so well, have the authentic ring 
of poetry, and one of them at 
least will live. That is The Song 
of the Western Men, inspired by 
the Trial of the Seven Bishops, 
and containing the famous line' 
And shall Trelawny die? 

As the writer of that poem 
alone Hawker’s name will be 
kept green. As the innovator of 
the Harvest Festival Service 
honour to-his memory is. overdue. 
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Three Planets in the 
Morning Sky 
THE MARVEL OF ETA AQUILAE 

A/enusMs now approaching her greatest brilliance, writes the 
v C N Astronomer, and is a splendid feature of the morning 
sky before sunrise, but, as she is receding from us, this brilliance, 
which is at its maximum in a week’s time, will fterwards 
slowly and imperceptibly diminish. Venus will, however, 
continue to be the unrivalled “Morning Star ” throughout the 
winter until she gets far beyond the Sun. Just now Venus 
appears through the telescope as a crescent. . 

Jupiter is also present in the sion of a giant sun followed by 
morning sky, appearing a little a more gradual shrinking, 
way to the right of Venus and at It appears that Eta averages 
a much higher altitude. Though abou t 28 million miles in 
not nearly so bright as Venus, diameter, and that this enormous 
Jupiter is much brighter than sphere alternately expands ■ and 


any of the stars, as may be seen 
by comparing him with the first-. 
magnitude star Regulus, which, 
appears at. present almost mid¬ 
way between Jupiter and Venus. 
In the course of the next two 
months these two planets may be 
seen to recede from each’other 
gradually. 

Mercury may also be glimpsed 
during next week about half an 
hour before sunrise, low down 
near the horizon and not quite so 
far to the left of Venus as Venus 
appears to be from Jupiter. Seen 



Eta Aquilae compared with our 
Sun, the shaded portion show¬ 
ing the extent of Eta Aquilae’s 
expansion 

through a telescope, Mercury 
appears at present as a tiny 
crescent very similar to that of 
Venus but only about one-fifth 
as' wide between the cusps. As 
Mercury is rapidly receding from 
us he will therefore soon reach 
the “ last-quarter ” phase, as 
more of his illuminated disc 
comes into view through being 
seen from a different angle. 

The constellation of Aquila, the 
Eagle, now high in the south in 
the evening, (and whose chief 
stars were described .in the CN 
of September 18), contains a most 
remarkable and wonderful sun 
which may be easily identified by 
means of the star, map in that 
issue. Tins is the star Eta, whose 
light varies in a peculiar way 
between 3.7 and 4.6 magnitude— 
that, is, nearly a whole magni- 
tude. The time taken for this 
colossal cataclysm of light and 
heat to blaze out and then die 
down again is only 7 days and 
about 5 hours. A wonderful and 
mysterious circumstance is that 
the blaze-up and increase in bril¬ 
liance occurs much quicker than 
it diminishes, yet this sun con¬ 
tinues ’ to do this with most 
astonishing regularity. 

■ For long, this and similar stars 
were a great mystery. However, 
a prolonged study ■ of the star 
Delta in Cepheus, which can 
always be seen somewhere in the 
northern heavens on any clear 
dark night, provided a key to the 
solution. So it is now known 
that Eta in Aquila, or Eta 
Aquilae as astronomers "say, is a 
similar variable sun and that 
what takes place is a rapid expan- 


contrkcts to.the extent of about 
2,200,000 miles. Eta is thus over 
32 times the width of our Sun, 
the proportionate amount of the 
expansion being shown in the 
accompanying diagram together 
with our Sun on the same scale. 
'Nevertheless, Eta contains only 
about 13 times more material :n 
its colossal sphere than our Sun. 
From this it is found that every 
average cubic foot of our Sun is 
over. 3000 times ..more dense, or 
heavier, than an average cubic 
foot of Eta. 

Eta therefore appears to be a 
colossal whirling mass of'tumul¬ 
tuous radiant gas, a yellowish fire 
mist much more rarefied than 
our Earth’s atmosphere. There 
are multitudes of suns similar to 
this, but the astonishing thing is 
that this fire-mist should. so 
regularly expand in so short a 
time, ever pulsating, as astrono¬ 
mers call it, with terrific fiery 
commotion. 

Still more wonderful is the 
mysterious physical limitation 
(which has been discovered from 
the study of a number of such 
suns) that the length of. time 
taken for a complete cycle of 
. expansion and. contraction 
depends upon the size of the sun. 
This means that the larger the 
sun the longer will be the pulsa¬ 
tions, so the size of the sun may 
thus become known through the 
length of time between the 
peaks of the outbursts. 

Now if the size of the sun is 
known, it becomes possible to 
calculate mathematically its 
distance frpm its . apparent 
magnitude. So in consequence 
these Cepheid Variables, as they 
are called, have become a most 
valuable aid for measuring into 
the great depths of space which 
are beyond all other methods of 
measurement. For when, as 
often happens, these Cepheid 
Variables are discovered in far-off 
universes beyond our own, it be¬ 
comes possible to find out, 
approximately, how far those 
universes are away. G. F. M. 

A Maori Record 

The Maori village of Tuahiwl, 
20 miles from the cathedral city 
of Christchurch, has a record 
with no parallel elsewhere in 
New Zealand, nor possibly in the 
British Empire. 

Tuahiwi, at 1 the outbreak of 
war, had, 60 inhabitants between 
the ages of 18 and 70, and of that 
number no fewer than 33 have 
been on active service overseas. 
Seven have been killed, two are 
missing, jind two have been • 
decorated. Even one of the 
village's grandfathers went over¬ 
seas to join his grandson in the 
Middle East. 
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Lord Wavell’s Heart 
and Mind 

India and the whole Empire already owe a great debt of 
* gratitude to Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell, who is to be the 
Viceroy of India at a momentous hour in her destiny. For. 
Lord Wavell has an illustrious reputation as a leader in war 
and has given proof in many an utterance that he is also a 
statesman of outstanding character. 

At a luncheon given in Lord 
Wavell’s honour by the Pilgrims 
the other day, Lord Cranborne 
said this of him: 

“He has taken off his uniform, 
and he goes to India not as a 
man of war, but as a main of 
peace, to use his wisdom and ex¬ 
perience to try to find the solu¬ 
tion to those many complex 
problems which have baffled so 
many of his predecessors.” 

In his reply, ..Lord Wavell 
opened his very heart to the 
Pilgrims,, unpacking his mental 
handbag as he'modestly put-it, 
and revealed to the world how 
deep was his love for India and 
his. sympathy with her people. 

We give here passages from his 
great speech which have an in¬ 
spiring message not only for 
India, but for us all. 

W E , shall, many of us, soon, I 
hope, be taking off uni¬ 
forms, but we must not cease 
fighting or 'let the sword sleep in 
our hand. The future of the 
world is going to depend on the 
efforts made and the wisdom 
shown by the two great nations 
whom this society represents. 

If we can make .our motto 


curious fact that money* is forth¬ 
coming in any quantity for a 
war, but that no nation has ever 
yet produced the money on the 
same .scale to fight the evils of 
peace—poverty, lack of educa¬ 
tion, unemployment,' ill-health. 

When we are prepared to - 
. spend our money, and our efforts 
against them as freely and with 
the same spirit as against Hitler, 
and when we pay our school¬ 
masters at a much higher rate, 
and our lawyers' perhaps at a 
somewhat lower rate, we shall 
really be making progress. In 
the country to which I go these 
evils' of poverty, lack of educa¬ 
tion, and disease have to be met 
on possibly a greater scale than 
anywhere else. 

There is one other matter 
which I should like to mention 
as in some way symbolic to my 
mind of the present state of 
civilisation—the decline of poetry 
in the esteem of the general 
public. 

I do not. mean merely the 
works of great poets which are 
published in books, but ther 
ballads and songs of the people. 
There seems to me to be a 
dearth of both quantity and 


Bunyan’s, that “ No discourage- quality in these today. 


ment Shall make us once relent 
Our first avowed intent, To-be a 
-im,” then indeed a greater 
in’s Progress than ever 
' is open to us after this 

have great leaders; our 
; have always been able 
luce great leaders in war. 

,c leadership in war is easier 
s in peace; discipline find 
.-sacrifice are then on a higher 
,evel. It is too often forgotten 
that civilisation is founded on 
discipline and not merely on 
material progress. 

It has always seemed to me a 


I hope I am wrong, since I 
have always in mind as true the 
following passage from a play 
written by a poet 
“If there shall ever arise a 
nation whose people have for¬ 
gotten poetry or whose poets 
have forgotten the people, 
though they send their ships 
round Taprobane and their 
armies across Hindustan, though 
their city be greater than Baby¬ 
lon of old, though they mine a 
league into earth, or mount to 
the stars on wings, what of 
them? They will.be a dark patch 
upon the world.”' 


The Seven We Scuttled 


rj^HE dramatic events attending 
the passing of the Italian 
navy under the Allied flag recall 
stirring memories of a little fleet 
of our own that we sank. There 
are Italian sailors who have been 
courageous enough to scuttle 
their ships rather than let the 
Germans have them. French 
loyalty ’ of the same kind also 
had its hour not long ago at 
Toulon. Our ordeal came during 
the dark days of April 1918, 
when, with German victories 
causing us to reel back on the 
Western front, Finland invited 
Germany to her shores. 

We had seven submarines still 
on duty in Finnish waters, and 
as the enemy, with warships and 
transports, hove in sight, making 
for a Finnish port, the position 
seemed hopeless, for there was 
no fuel available to carry the 
submarines out of hostile seas to 
safety. A haul of seven British 
undersea craft would have been 
a w tremendous advertisement for 
German arms at a time when we 
were anxious not to add a single 
item of ill-tidings , to the 


calamitous volume daily pouring 
in upon us. < 

The humiliation . was averted. 
All seven submarines were sent 
to the bottom off Helsingfors; 
riot one fell into German 
clutches, nor did a man. Officers 
and crews all escaped, and within 
six weeks were back again in 
England, ready, for fresh service 
with the Navy. 

Helping the Coloured 
Man 

At the Negro Welfare. Centre 
in Liverpool arrangements have 
been made to give to coloured 
seafaring men and factory 
workers from West Africa and 
the West Indies a special eight 
weeks’ study course. 

This is the first scheme of its 
kind to be promoted in the 
country, and the voluntary 
studies will include a variety of 
social subjects with well-known 
lecturers giving their services 
for the benefit of the coloured 
students. 


Civil War 
Unending 

The Dreadful Toll of 
Road Accidents 

J^ot a person in this country 
- can remain unmoved by the 
killing and maiming of our chil¬ 
dren and fellow citizens on the 
roads; apart from humane feel¬ 
ing it is a direct concern for all 
of us, for we are all road-users 
and potential casualties. 

It is a disturbing fact that 
though motor traffic is less more 
people are being killed on the- 
roads than in peacetime. War 
conditions and a ; recklessness 
bred of war have increased the 
dangers, and the result is an un¬ 
ending civil. war in which ihany 
thousands of peaceful citizens 
are killed' and injured by their 
fellow countrymen every year. 

A valuable contribution to¬ 
ward the solving of this awful 
problem has been made by the 
Ministry of Transport, which has 
issued an admirable handbook on 
Road Accidents in Wartime. It 
describes briefly the problems of 
road safety in wartime and the 
method of propaganda which 
might improve the situation, and 
it is hoped that it will prove of 
service to • Local Education. 
Authorities and augment the 
efforts already being made in 
schools. 

The grim record of the war 
years is traced, precautions all 
road-users should take are set 
out clearly, and suggestions are 
made of various safety measures 
that can be taken. Propaganda 
both in and out of school takes 
many forms, and in this con¬ 
nection the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents has 
played a great part. 

But in the end the-problem 
remains one to be solved by the 
individual—by each and every 
one of us—by cultivating a never- 
failing awareness of traffic 
dangers, and by remembering 
always that every road-user can 
kill or be killed. 

Old Glory 

The «C N has often spoken of 
the paintings of Frank Beres- 
ford, and so it takes special 
pleasure in referring to the work 
he has accomplished among 
Allied fighting men.' Mr Beres- 
ford spent many months paint¬ 
ing with the Royal Dutch Naval 
Air Service because of his love 
for their country and their art. 
He was afterwards proud to 
accept a special invitation from 
a Polish Squadron with the 
RAF, and more recently has 
been with the American Air 
Force. Thus has an artist become 
also an ambassador of good will. 

Mr Beresford believes his work 
to have been more than worth 
while, deeming it a privilege to 
be ’with such Makers of History, 
and an honour to record for 
posterity something of the parts 
they have played in this small 
corner of the world during its 
struggle for Freedom. 

One of his happiest paintings 
is Old Glory, showing the Stars 
and Stripes fluttering above sun¬ 
lit fields Somewhere in England; 
and so popular has this picture, 
■ proved _that coloured reproduc¬ 
tions have been made for Ameri¬ 
cans to send home to their folk 
across the Atlantic as a souvenir 
of their stay in this old country; 
and many have gladly paid the 
five dollars these prints cost. 


Hardwidge of the River 

'T’hrilling adventures in the jungles of Sierra Leone, enjoyed 
by a small British expedition not long ago, are recounted 
in a recent issue of the Tripoli Times. 


The Tripoli Times' is a daily 
paper giving most of its space to 
home news, which is, of course, 
what our men want, but we are 
sure this jufigle story was 
welcomed. It was told by Com¬ 
pany Sergeant-major H. Hard¬ 
widge, who went on the expedi¬ 
tion, far away round the comer 
of West Africa, with two British 
officers and a corporal. 

“Hardwidge of the River,” as 
they now call him, belongs to a 
famous Some Counties regiment, 
and in civil life is a metal-worker 
from Barking, in Essex. He told 
of'the steaming jungle life, of tho 
chattering monkeys, the nine- 
inch lizards, and the ferocious 
attacks by hordes of giant black 
ants which could only be met by 
soaking and lighting with 
paraffin a circle of dry grass 
round- their sleeping-quarters; 
not the kind of camp-fire that 
they enjoyed. But there _ were 
pleasanter times in the jungle, 
too, amid banquets of luscious 
fruit, with a choice of mangoes, 
bananas, pineapples, and oranges. 

The party, escorted by three 
native servants and twelve 
bearers, was recruiting young 
men for the war effort, and the 


wonderful jungle tom-tom, 
swifter than telegraphy, gave the 
news to the villages as they 
approached. Their headquarters 
were at Kenema, quite a large 
village, and at Bo, another 
remote place, they had to appease 
the local Fish God-with fish from 
the river. Hardwidge had 'to 
throw a handful of rice into the 
water first to purify the fish. 

At another place, where no 
white man had ever been seen 
before, the chiefs and elders re¬ 
ceived them in kingly fashion, 
and provided 2i recruits. Back 
at Kenema, they were invited by 
the predominant chief to witness 
the 'secret Moon pance, and the 
Poiru and Bundu secret societies 
also admitted them to their most 
interesting ceremonials, to which 
white men are seldom admitted. 

The expedition would - have 
been disappointed to have heard 
nothing of the most terrible 
society of all, that of the Leopard 
Men. Just before they left all the 
members of’ a small and very 
primitive tribe were arrested by 
the district officer for murders 
and cannibalism conducted under 
the order’s of this ancient and 
dreadful organisation. 


THE’Cat Who Stayed at Home 


Tn a quiet, gracious London 
' square, just north of the 
Marble Arch, an elderly cat may 
be seen every day accepting the 
attentions of admiring human 
neighbours. 

They bring him his meals at 
regular hours, and he con¬ 
descends to take them, and even 
•to purr his thanks. But he is not 
really interested in these good 
people. What interests him is 
his home—or rather', what is left 


of it.- For this remarkable cat' 
has never left the place where he 
takes his meals since a Nazi 
bomb demolished one fine house 
and sliced, the house next door 
neatly in half. 

It is this half-a-house which is 
pussy’s home, and in particular 
• a certain upper room where he , 
spends much of his time. Half 
an upper room, that is to say. 
Perhaps he realises that there is 
a housing shortage in London.’ 


^£10 


IN CASH PRIZES 
AGAIN THIS MONTH 

Follow Michael’s 'and Monica’s adventures and win a prize. 


THE SPY-CLISTS. Michael and Mopica 
‘ , . were mystified at 

Miss Skinner s broken remark about the 
spy* But Miss Skinner would say no more, 
switching the —(1)— to the garden she was 
painting, Monica watched the roses and 
hollyhocks coming to life under Miss 
Skinner’s brush. ‘‘Isn’t that where the 
new schoolmaster’s staying ? *’ she asked. 
“Yes,” said Miss Skinner, “Half the school 
house has been taken over by the- Air 
Force. He’s only just got the two big class 
rooms, so he’s lodging with Mrs. Turner.” 
“Isn’t that him now-coming along the 
lane ? ” said Michael suddenly. 

Miss Skinner looked to see. “Yes, that’s 
bright. I —(2 y— afternoon school is over.” 
As he came —(3)— she called out brightly, 
“Good afternoon, Mr. SmitlT. I hope 
everything went well on your first day.” 
Mr. Smith smiled and came over to them. 
“Very well indeed, thank you.” he said. 
Then he saw Miss Skinner —(4)—. "But 
how charming that is! I was Just wishing 
as I came along that I had a photograph 
of the —(5)— to send to my sister to show 
her where I am staying.” 

“Oh, in that case.” said Miss Skinner at 
once, “you must have my —(6)—. Yes. 1 
insist” she added as Mr. Smith began to 
say that he really couldn’t think of it. 
and she seemed so hurt at the idea of a 
—(7)— that at last he accepted it. and 
after thanking her several times, went oil 
• to the cottage. 


“I suppose we'd better be going home, 
too.” said Monica, walking towards the 
two B.S.A. Bicycles they had —<8)— up 
against the hedge. But a sudden cry of 
dismay made her turn. Miss Skinner had 
opened the portfolio where she had her 
sketches and a —(9)— gust of wind had 
blown several of them over the hedge. 

All you have lo do is to supply the 9 words 
which have been left out of the .sterv. 
Write ecch one against the proper number 
in spaces provided on this form. Fill in 
your name, address, and-date of birth, 
cut cut and post to B.S.A. Cycles Ltd.* 
Missing Word Competition. Dept. N.3. 
Small Heath, Birmingham. 11. to "be 
received not later than November 6tb. 
There are 3 prizes of £5. £3 and £2 for the 
best and most apt sets of answers. If 
two or more entrants tie for any one or 
more prizes, the prize cr prizes will be 
divided equally between those entrant';. 
Not more than one solution may be 
submitted by an entrant. The — 
competition is limited to 
boys and girls under the ave 
of 15 on the 1st October. 1&43-’ 

The decision of B.S.A. 

Cycles Ltd., is final and / " 
no correspondence can / 
be entered into.Names / 
of winners will be 
published .later in 
this paper. 


r~ 



Name. 


Address . 


Date of Birth.. 

AnddorCtforgetto yet vour parents to rut your splendid new 
BJS.A. Bicycle on order for you. They're scarce because of 
wartime, but you'll cet your BJS-A.—if you're patient. 



The Bicycle 
you can’t beat 
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THE WRONG LINE 

J-Je was trying to make 'an 
urgent telephone call when 
the lines became crossed. His 
voice interrupted a , conversation 
on dress between two ladies, one 
of whom asked indignantly, 
“ What line do you think you are 
on?” 

“ It bounds like the clothes 
line,” replied the man, as he. 
hung up the-receiver. 


Men in a Crowd 

At a football match* one- 
third of the spectators wore 
trilby hats, one-fifth were in 
civilian caps, one-tenth of the 
difference between these two 
were bareheaded, and 680 had 
uniform caps. 

As there was no one wearing 
any other form of headgear, how 
many spectators were there? 

Answer next week 


Jacko Rides in State 



\A/hether the farmer was more sleepy than his horse Jacko could not 
' ’ decide. But certainly they were going the way Jacko wished to go, 
although very slowly. “Here’s a chance we mustn’t miss, Bouncer,” said 
Jacko, as he proceeded to fasten the tow rope of his truck to the horse’s 
harness. Luckily the farmer did not wake up, so Jacko stepped into the 
truck and rode along in state ! As Jacko unhooked the truck outside his 
home the old horse turned his head and winked—or so it seemed—but 
the farmer went on sleeping ! , , 


BEDTIME CORNER 

What David Missed 

exclaimed 


J)avid was getting tired - of 
sitting perched up in the 
old oak tree. It wasn’t very 
comfortable, and he was won¬ 
dering if it would be safe to 
creep down and slip across to 
the potting shed and get on 
with mending his bicycle tyre. 

There wasn’t a sound from 
the big drawing-room, where 
his young sister Rosalie was 
having her birthday party. If 
they were playing games they 
must have chosen very quiet 
ones—quiet and dull, thought 
David, with a curl of his lip. 

But that was where David 
was wrong. At that very 
moment his mother was say¬ 
ing, “Now, children, it’s time 
for the surprise.” And then 
the door opened and in came 
Uncle Robert, carrying a big 
box. ■ 

Being five years older than 
Rosalie, David considered 
himself too old to play with 
little girls, and when their 
mother had asked him to 
organise the games for the 
party he had muttered some¬ 
thing about not being “much 
good at that sort of thing,” 
and had disappeared. 

The grandfather clock in 
the hall was striking five when 
he strolled back to the. house. 
The children were crossing 
the hall into the dining-room 
for tea. Rosalie, in her pretty 
party frock, was surrounded 
by her little friends, laughing 
and chattering about the con¬ 
juring, which had been “just 
wonderful.” ‘ 


“ Conjuring!” 

David. « 

“Oh, there you- are, my 
boy,” boomed Uncle Robert’s 
deep voice. “ I wanted you to 
help me with my tricks— 
you're pretty good, you know.” 

David flushed up. What an 
ass he had been to miss it 



_ Vv sSiW 

all! And how mean he began 
to feel. 

He did his best to make up 
for it at tea-time; and after¬ 
wards he took out his precious 
new yacht and let the little 
girls sail it on the goldfish 
pond. To his surprise, David 
found he was enjoying himself 
as much as the, others, the 
second surprise he had had 
that day! 


A Terrible Dream 

A young man of far Nicaragua 
Once said to - his wife, 
“What a rag you are!" 

" Well, you’d look a fright," 

She replied, “ if each night 
You dreamed you were chased by 
a jaguar!” 


A DIFFICULT TASK 

JJere is a good trick that al¬ 
ways causes fun. 

Ask someone to stand straight 
up and cross his legs above the 
knees. Place a chair behind 
him and tell him to sit down 
without uncrossing his- legs and 
without moving his. feet from 

the ground. If he keeps his « ri* . r Ml i I 
feet quite-still in the position A flint I*0r W OOuWOf’KCI'S 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A good friend 


of Man, and 5 Its cousin. 8 To prepare 
for publication. 9 Coal-pit. 10 False 
hair. 11 Ludicrous. 12 Between sun- 
set t and sunrise. 14 Physical Train¬ 
ing!!* _ 16 To languish. 18 For instance. 
20 .Ventilated. 22 A movable seat. 
24 A quick, light blow. 26 A city. 27 
Solicitude. 28 The seat of episcopal 
power. .29 Bundled. 

Reading Down. . 1 To fell with an 
axe. 2 Wednesday was named after 
him. 3 Not pliant. 4 Saint.* 5 Inten¬ 
tion. 6 To clip. 7 Denominations. 9 
Internal combustion engine. 11 A 
collection of singers. 13 Cereal seed. 
15 True statements. 17 Pertaining to 
a foot. 19 Goes on foot. 21 To ven¬ 
ture. 23 Dread. 25 Place for rest. 27 
Chartered Accountant.* 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next wiek 


they were when he crossed his 
legs, he should be unable to sit. 

If the legs are, crossed below 
the knees, however, it is quite 
easy to sit down without moving 
the feet. 

THE SNIPE 


T°. help to prevent wood split¬ 
ting when driving in nails, 
first grease the nails slightly, by 
^pushing them through a cake of 
’ordinary soap. This makes them 
slip in. more easily, so that the 
wood is not so liable to split. 

! Another method is to blunt the 
The curious bleating or drum- nails slightly by holding them 
ming noise which the snipe head downwards on some hard 


often makes by vibrating its' tail 
feathers while in flight gives rise 
to the idea that it has a second 
call as well as, its usual Scape! 
Scape! 

Found in most marshy districts 
this bird arrives from Scandina¬ 
via in October and November 
and stays until March. 

, Slow Down Quickly 

Little Billie had - dropped- 
behind during the walk. 
“Wait for me, Uncle,” he called 
plaintively. 

Uncle turned round as he 
slowed down. 

“I am waiting, old chap,” he 
said. 

“ Yes, ” complained Billie, “ but 
you are not waiting fast' enough. ” 

An Ice Cap a Mile Deep 


surface and tapping the points 
with the hammer. 

WITHOUT GAS 

L*he dentist’s car had broken 
down and! having found' the 
seat of the trouble, he was about 
to attend to it with his pliers. 

“ This may hurt you a little,” 
he said absent-mindedly. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-east. In the 
morning Mer¬ 
cury, Venus,. 
and Jupiter are 
in the east. 
The picture, 
show's the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at 7 p m 
on Saturday, October 2. 



Lheke is nothing in the world 
except the white wastes of 

the Antarctic- to compare with „ , . , „ 

the immense ice cap which /\ ROMANTIC young Camel sighed 
covers nearly all Greenland. 


Literary Longings 


It is 715,000 square miles in 
extent, rises to, between 9000 and 
10,000 feet, and is believed to be 
in places at least 6000 or 7000 feet 
thick. In the interior of Green¬ 
land its surface is composed of 
dry snow, which never melts, and 
is continuously packed tight and 
smoothed by the winds. 

This vast reservoir of ice is the 
chief source of the icebergs 
which are such a danger to ship¬ 
ping in the North Atlantic. 


"Fete 

Know my thrilling life-story—do 
' you? . 

If I published it—well. 

Like hot cakes it would sell. 

And my name would appear in 
■ Who’s Zoo!” 

A Puzzle Proverb 

LfERE is a well-known proverb' 
from which every alternate 
letter his been left out. Can you 
guess what it is? HITORALHN 

HWNIFI. Answer next week 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details o / the BBC 
■ broadcasts for Wednesday, Sep¬ 
tember 29, to Tuesday, October 5. 

Wednesday, 5.20 How Wireless 
Came to Toytown, by S. G. Hulme- 
Beaman. Your old friends Larry 
the Lamb and the rest are on the 
air again after an absence of 
exactly two years. 5.50 Letters in 
the Sand, by Laurens Sargent— 
No. 8, Lamedh. 

Thursday, 5.20. The Valley of 
Om, an adventure-serial by Mar¬ 
jorie Wynn-Williams—Episode 5. 
The Secret of the Valley. 

Friday, 5.20 Nursery Rhymes for 
the youngest listeners, sung by 
Cecilia Wright; followed by 
Whuppity Stoorie, a play by Eliza¬ 
beth Kyle, being a Scottish 
version of Rumpelstiltskin. 

Saturday, 5,20 The Pisky in the 
Combe, a story by Berta Lawrence 
told by Eileen. 5.30 The West 
Country .Singers in a programme 


6f Nursery Rhymes, by Sir Walford 
Davies. 5.45 F. N. S. Creek, the 
Sports Coach, talks about Games 
for Small Spaces. 

Sunday, 5.20 Matilda Sails in 
Convoy, another story about 
Matilda Mouse by Dora Broome, 
told by Wilfred; followed with 
Music played by Laurance Turner 
(violin), Ernest Element (violin), 
Frank Park (viola), and Haydn 
Rogerson (’cello); and The Wise 
Old Weasel, by Edmund Hardy, 
suggesting how many, lessons in 
safety-may be learnt from watch¬ 
ing animals. 5.55 Prayers. 

Monday, 5.20 Sam Pig and the 
Brownie, a story by Alison Uttley, 
told, by Mac; followed by Gramo¬ 
phone Records; and In Step .with 
the Army, a talk about the ATS 
by Senior Commander Dowar. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Out with Romany, 
adventures among birds and 
animals. 


. and the 


wilt come back ” 

Have you ever thought that 
kiddies are growing up who have 
never seen a lighted street lamp ? 
It is a strange world that children 
are living in to-day, and yet they 
are thriving. . » 

* Milk of Magnesia ’ has done a 
good job in helping to keep the 
health standard of children high 
by correcting minor 
upsets of the 
digestion, so im¬ 
portant > in the 
’growing-up’ 
period. 

By helping to safe¬ 
guard our children, 

'Milk of Magnesia’ 
is assisting in build¬ 
ing the sound health 
of the men and 
of to- 




* MILK OF MAGNESIA" 

'Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of 
Phillips* preparation of magnesia 


A new world 

[THROUGH NEW PEOPLE 

recreated by our Lord is wliat we have always 
stood for—and we aro now on the threshold 
of SIXTY YEARS of ceaseless service to the 
poor of tho East End—of any creed—or no 
creed. Will you please help us financially? 
Young and old alike need our help and care. 
Rev. pkbcy Ineson, 

EAST END MISSION (Founded 1885). 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
HH^HiStepney, E.l. nBMsap 


“FOUNTAIN PEN” ACTION 

The Gillott Nib with the new “Inqueduct 
Reservoir” attachment (Pat. No. 477466) 
gives fountain pen action with advantages 
of Gillott Stainless Steel Nib. “ Inqueduct” 
opens for easy, cleaning. Sup¬ 
plied with four patterns of nib. 
THE INQUEDUCT 
HOLDS THE INK. 
Until normal times 
arrive, supplies may. be 
limited. So, treasure 
your INQUEDUCT pens 
they are valuable. 
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